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EXPLANATIONS  AND  DEFINITIONS 


This  report  on  public  training  schools  for  delinquent  children 
covers  the  calendar  year  1956.  It  is  the  first  report  based  on  data 
frOTi  a newly  established  reporting  system  which  grew  out  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  study  of  training  schools  in  1953  and  is  designed  to  provide 
current  annual  data  on  a uniform  and  nationwide  baisis. 

In  this  report  a public  training  school  is  defined  as  a special- 
ized children's  institution  operated  under  public  auspices  and  serving 
delinquent  children  committed  to  it  by  the  courts.  It  includes  forestry 
camps  but  does  not  include  other  types  of  facilities  that  may  deeQ.  with 
delinquent  children,  such  as  diagnostic  and  reception  centers,  aind 
detention  homes. 

For  this  report,  forms  were  mailed  to  all  of  the  175  public 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories and  possessions.  Included  were  126  State  training  schools  (one 
a Federal  school),  3^  local  training  schools,  and  15  forestry  can5>6. 

Of  the  175  public  institutions  receiving  the  forms,  139  (79 
percent)  returned  them.  These  included  108  State  training  schools,  l8 
local  training  schools,  and  13  forestry  camps.  The  139  institutions 
returning  the  questionnaires  seem  to  be  fairly  well  distributed  among 
all  the  175  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  country  with 
respect  to  the  sex  of  the  children  served,  the  capacity  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  type  of  institution,  and  regional  location. 

The  data  in  this  report  reflect  the  current  practices  and  policies 
of  the  institutions  as  reported  to  the  Children's  Bureau.  For  a discus- 
sion of  desirable  standards,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Children's 
Bureau  buU.etin,  "Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children  - Guides  and 
Goals."  y 

National  estimates  for  selected  items  are  included  in  this  report. 
They  are  based  on  data  reported  by  the  139  institutions  together  with 
information  available  from  other  sources  for  institutions  which  did  not 
report.  In  addition,  cooiparisons  between  1953  and  1956  are  made  for 
certain  items  based  on  comparable  data  for  training  schools  that  report- 
ed for  both  years. 

Since  91  percent  of  the  children  served  are  served  by  State  insti- 
tutions, and  since  75  percent  of  them  atre  boys,  the  findings  are  influ- 
enced by  these  two  factors.  Local  institutions  and  forestry  camps  do  not 
have  much  effect  on  the  overall  data,  and  girls  have  less  effect  than  boys. 


ly  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children  - Guides  and  Goals. 
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SIGNIFICANT  FINDINGS 


Concerning  children 

Approximately  33^000  children  were  living  in  public  training 
schools  for  delinquent  children  on  the  last  day  of  1956.  This 
wae  l8  percent  more  than  in  1953* 

About  72,000  children  had  been  served  by  public  training 
schools  during  the  year,  i.e.,  that  many  children  had  been  in 
the  training  schools  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  year. 

The  average  (median)  age  of  the  children  was  close  to  l6  years. 
Seventy- five  percent  were  boys;  6?  percent  were  white. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  children  admitted  to  the  training 
schools  during  1956  had  been  there  before  at  some  time  or 
other  and  were  returned  because  of  aftercare  (i>arole)  vio- 
lation or  commitment  of  a new  offense. 

There  were  approximately  1?  occurrences  of  children  running 
away  for  every  100  children  served  during  the  year  by  the 
institutions . 

On  the  average,  children  released  from  institutions  have  been 
there  for  9*5  months;  boys,  8.6  months;  girls,  12.2  months. 

One-half  of  the  institutions  had  capacities  of  over  I50 
children  (the  maximum  size  generally  recanmended);  4 out  of 
10,  over  200.  About  3 out  of  10  institutions  were  housing 
more  children  than  their  xated  capacity.  There  were  almost 
twice  as  many  institutions  in  1956  as  in  1953  with  an  occu- 
pancy rate  of  over  100  percent. 
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Concerning  personnel 


About  12,700  full-time  ea^loyees  were  being  paid  for  by 
the  institutions  in  19^6 — an  increase  of  22  percent  since 

1953. 

There  was  one  full-time  eioployee  (administrative,  treat- 
ment, educational,  operational,  or  maintenance)  for  every 
2.6  children  in  the  institutions  on  December  3I,  19^6, 

In  percent  of  the  institutions  reporting,  all  employees 
were  covered  by  a merit  or  civil  service  system.  In  23 
percent,  some  employees  were  covered;  in  3^  percent,  no 
employee  was  covered. 


Concerning  expenditures 

It  is  estimated  that  a little  over  $65,000,000  was  spent 
during  the  period  July  1,  1955  to  June  30,  195^,  by  public 
institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.  Approximately  8?  percent  of  the  total 
was  sx)ent  for  operating  costs  and  13  percent  for  capital 
improvements. 

The  average  annual  per  capita  operating  expenditure  for 
care  for  a child  in  the  institutions  covered  by  this  study 
was  $1,893  — a decrease  of  about  7 percent  since  1953* 

This  decrease  was  due  to  the  fact  that  increased  expend- 
itures did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of 
children  cared  for. 
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STATISTICS  ON  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN:  1956 


CHILDREN  SERVED 


Children  in  the  institutions 

Approximately  33>000  children  were  living  in  the  public  training 
schools  for  delinquent  children  on  the  last  day  of  195^.  About  72,000 
children  had  been  served  by  these  institutions  during  the  year,  that  is, 
they  had  been  in  the  training  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year. 

There  was  nearly  an  l8  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  the  institutions  between  1953  and  195^6.  As  shown  in  the  table  below, 
every  region  experienced  an  increase: 

Table  A:  Percent  increase  of  resident  children  in  institutions, 

by  region:  1953  to  1956 


Region* 


Percent  increase , 
1953  to  1956 


U.  S.  total 17.6 

Northeastern l6.2 

Northcentral 19.4 

Southern l4.1 

Mountain 50.5 

Pacific 29*6 

Territorial 7.0 


♦See  Table  19,  page  40  for  States  in  each  region. 


Most  children  in  these  training  schools  are  in  the  10  through  17 
age  group.  The  number  of  children  in  the  United  States  in  this  age  group 
increased  almost  9 percent  between  1953  ond  1956.  Thus,  the  number  of 
children  in  the  training  schools  increased  twice  as  fast  as  the  child 
population.  (There  was  adso  during  the  same  period  a larger  proportional 
increase  in  the  number  of  Juvenile  delinquency  court  cases  than  in  the 
child  population  between  the  ages  of  10  throu^  17 . ) 

Not  only  was  there  an  increase  between  1953  and  1956,  but  there 
was  slLso  an  Increase  of  nearly  11  percent  between  the  first  day  and  the 
last  day  of  1956.  Here  again,  every  region  experienced  scane  rise  in  the 
number  of  children  in  their  training  schools  and  forestry  camps.  (See 
table  3.) 
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Age  of  the  children 

The  median  ^ age  of  children  in  public  institutions  for  delin- 
quent children  was  15*7  years  in  195^,  approximately  the  same  as  in  1953* 
The  median  age  varied  from  17.2  years  in  the  Territorial  Region  to  15.^ 
years  in  the  Southern  and  Northeastern  Regions.  (See  table  4.)  There 
was  no  significant  difference  in  the  median  ages  of  children  of  different 
sex  or  race: 

white  children  had  a median  age  of  1^.9  years;  nonwhite  children, 
15.5  years; 

the  median  sige  of  boys  (1^.7  years)  was  sli^tly  lower  than  the 
median  age  of  girls  (15.9  years)  even  though  all  the  forestry 
camps  were  serving  boys  of  older  age.  (See  table  5») 

Sex  of  the  children 

Three-quarters  of  the  children  in  the  training  schools  and 
forestry  canq>s  were  boys.  This  proportion  had  not  changed  since  1953* 

In  the  various  regions  in  1956,  the  proportion  of  boys  in  the  insti- 
tutions ranged  from  73  to  8l  percent.  (See  table  2.)  Ei^ty-three 
percent  of  the  children  in  local  training  schools  were  boys,  and  all 
the  youths  in  the  forestry  camps  were  boys.  (Generally  there  are  about 
^ times  816  many  boys'  delinquency  cases  as  girls'  cases  disxK>6ed  of  by 
the  juvenile  courts  in  the  country. ) 


Race  of  the  children 

Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  children  in  the  training  schools  and 
forestry  camps  in  1956  were  white.  Regionally,  within  the  continental 
United  States,  the  proportion  of  children  of  the  white  race  in  the  insti- 
tutions ranged  from  60  percent  in  the  Northeastern  Region  to  87  percent 
in  the  Moimtain  Region.  In  each  region  in  the  continental  United  States, 
however,  there  were  proportionately  more  nonwhite  children  in  the  train- 
ing schools  and  forestry  can^s  than  in  the  child  population.  (See  tables 
6 and  7* ) 

There  were  differences  in  the  racial  percentages  among  the  regions 
in  both  1953  said  1956.  These  differences  may  be  related  to  several 
factors  other  than  racial  distribution  of  the  population.  Among  these 


^ The  median  is  defined  as  the  value  which  divides  a statisticeil 
distribution  into  two  equal  parts — one-half  falling  below  the 
median  and  one -half  exceeding  the  median. 
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axe:  the  way  delinquents  of  different  races  are  handled;  the  availability 
of  services  for  children  of  different  races;  and  the  type  of  delinquencies 
committed  by  children  of  different  races. 


Returnees 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  children  admitted  to  the  training  schools 
during  195^  had  been  there  before  at  some  time  or  other  and  were  returned 
(returnee  rate).  These  are  the  children  who  had  left  the  institution 
and  were  returned  because  they  violated  the  placement  regulations  set 
forth  when  they  left  (aftercare  violation),  or  committed  another  overt 
delinquency  act. 

Institutions  in  19^6  experienced  a wide  variation  in  the  pro- 
portion of  children  ret;iming  to  them.  In  one -eighth  of  the  institu- 
tions, the  percentage  of  returnees  was  under  2,5;  in  nearly  one-fifth, 
the  percentage  was  25. 0 or  over,  while  in  some  institutions  it  was  as 
high  as  35*0  or  over.  (See  table  8.) 

Regionally,  too,  the  returnee  rate  for  institutions  were  strik- 
ingly different.  In  the  Mountain  Region  the  median  rate  of  return  was 
25.0  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pacific  and  Territorial  Regions 
reported  a median  rate  of  return  of  less  than  10  percent. 

Institutions  serving  both  boys  and  girls  have  a hi^er  rate  of 
return  than  those  serving  boys  only  or  girls  only.  As  indicated  in  the 
table  below,  institutions  with  populations  of  less  than  I50  children 
have  the  lowest  returnee  rate,  and  the  rate  increases  as  the  child  popu- 
lation in  the  institutions  increases: 

Table  B:  Retximee  rate,  by  population  in  institution:  195^ 


Population  in  Returnee  rate 

institution  ( median ) 

Less  than  I50  children 8.9 

150  - 299  children l4.4 

300  or  more  childxren I5.O 


These  data  are  particularly  interesting  since  generally  accepted 
guides  on  training  schools  state  that  the  capacity  of  a training  school 
should  be  limited  to  I50  children.  ^ While  the  data  show  that  the 
larger  institutions  have  a higher  rate  of  return,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  other  factors,  besides  the  size  of  the  institution  and  its  attendant 


^ Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  33*  (See  footnote  1. ) 
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treatment  program^  may  have  some  effect  on  the  successful  adjustment  of 
the  youngster  discharged  to  the  community.  Family  relationships,  public 
attitudes,  job  opportunities,  school  adjustments,  leisure  time  facilities 
and  a host  of  other  factors  in  the  community  may  veil  si)ell  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  of  the  released  youth. 


Runaways 

There  were  approximately  17  occurrences  of  children  running  away  V 
for  every  100  children  served  during  the  year  by  the  institutions  (run- 
away rate). 

Every  training  school  and  forestry  camp  has  to  face  the  runaway 
problem.  However,  the  number  of  runaways  is  not  necessarily  a measure 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a program.  Actually,  as  stated  in 
"Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children  - Guides  and  Goals,"  a low 
number  of  runaways  may  indicate  a poor  treatment  program  and  an  over- 
emphasis on  custody.^ 

Here  again,  institutions  in  195^  e3q>erienced  a wide  variation 
in  the  proportion  of  runaways.  One -quarter  of  the  institutions  had  a 
runaway  rate  of  25.0  percent  or  over,  some  as  hi^  as  50  percent  or 
over;  one-tenth  of  the  institutions  had  a rate  as  low  as  2.4  percent  or 
less.  Institutions  serving  both  boys  and  girls  reported  a higher  rate 
of  runaways  than  those  serving  only  boys  or  only  girls.  (See  table  ^,) 

Training  schools  and  forestry  camps  with  i>opulations  of  150 
children  or  more  have  a somewhat  lower  runaway  rate  than  those  insti- 
tutions with  small  populations,  as  shown  below: 

Table  C:  Runaway  rate,  by  population  in  institution:  195^ 


Population  in  Runaway  rate 

institution  (median) 

Less  than  I50  children I5.O 

150  - 299  children 13.3 

300  or  more  children 13.1 


^ For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  a runaway  is  considered  one  who 
in  his  efforts  to  willfully  truant  from  the  institution  actually 
leaves  the  physiceil  custody  and  control  of  the  institution,  regard- 
less of  how  long  he  is  absent  without  official  permission. 

^ Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  109*  (See  footnote  1. ) 
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Length  of  stay 


On  the  average,  children  released  from  institutions  have  heen 
there  for  9*^  months;  boys  for  8.6  months;  girls  for  12.2  months. 


Most  of  the  children  in  training  schools  and  forestry  camps  axe 
sent  there  for  an  indeterminate  period.  Sooner  or  later  the  institution, 
through  a continuous  process  of  treatment,  preparation,  and  review, 
decides  to  retiim  the  child  to  the  community.  The  length  of  time  a child 
stays  in  an  institution  is  influenced  by  a number  of  factors.  For  example, 
the  institution  may  be  forced  to  consider  criteria  other  than  the  child*  s 
readiness  for  placement,  such  as  his  having  reached  the  maximum  age 
served,  the  ^cision  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  for  him,  or  population 
pressiires.  ^ 


Therefore,  institutions  vary  considerably  in  the  time  they  keep 
a child.  A third  of  the  trsdning  schools  and  forestry  camps  kept  child- 
ren 8 months  or  less;  while  another  l8  percent  kept  their  children  for  a 
yecu:  and  a half  or  over.  This  variation  is  ad,so  evident  by  region.  The 
median  length  of  stay  within  the  continental  United  States  ranged  from 
1^  months  in  the  Southern  Region  to  7 months  in  the  Pacific  Region.  (See 
table  10.) 

The  State  and  local  public  training  schools  kept  their  children 
for  treatment  purposes  approximately  the  same  length  of  time  (11.9  and 
11.8  months,  respectively).  The  length  of  stay  in  the  public  forestry 
camps  was  considerably  shorter  (9*7  months). 


Capacities  of  the  institutions 

The  type  of  service  given  to  children  by  an  institution  has  a 
bearing  on  the  number  of  children  who  can  be  accommodated.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  an  Intensive  treatment  and  training  program  can  best  be 
implemented  in  an  institution  >diere  the  capacity  is  limited  to  150 
children. 

Institutions  serving  boys  only  had  a much  higher  percentaige  with 
capacities  of  I50  or  more  children  than  institutions  serving  girls  only. 
More  than  5 out  of  10  institutions  serving  boys  only,  that  is,  more  than 
half  of  them,  had  capacities  of  I50  or  more  children,  vdiile  only  about 
3 out  of  10  institutions  serving  girls  only  were  of  this  size.  But  10 
of  the  15  institutions  serving  both  boys  and  girls,  or  two-thirds  of 
them,  had  capacities  of  150  or  more  children.  (See  table  11.) 

Three-fifths  of  the  State  institutions  exceeded  a capacity  of 
150  children.  The  local  institutions  had  much  lower  capacities,  with 


^ Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  113 . (See  footnote  1. ) 
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only  11  percent  caring  for  150  or  more.  There  were  no  forestry  caaips 
with  capacities  of  150  or  more. 

Occupancy 

In  1956,  half  of  the  institutions  had  an  occupancy  rate  of  92 
percent  or  over,  while  3 out  of  10  institutions  were  housing  more  child- 
ren than  their  rated  cai>acity.  (See  table  12.)  A rate  of  over  100 
percent  will  obviously  affect  adversely  the  conditions  imder  which  child- 
ren live  in  an  institution.  Yet  the  number  of  institutions  with  an  occu- 
pancy of  over  100  percent  almost  doubled  between  1953  and  195^«  Some 
increases  occurred  in  every  region  in  the  continental  United  States, in  a-ii 
sizes  of  institutions  (except  for  the  very  smallest  and  the  largest),  and 
regardless  of  the  sex  group  served. 

Institutions  with  over-crowded  conditions  (over  100  percent  occu- 
pancy rate)  were  most  frequent  in  195^  among:  institutions  with  capacities 
of  200  or  more  children;  institutions  serving  boys  only;  and  institutions 
in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Regions. 

Although  only  3 out  of  10  institutions  had  an  occupancy  rate  of 
over  100  percent,  these  were  serving  k out  of  10  of  the  resident  children. 

Aftercare 

The  entire  task  of  treating  and  rehabilitating  a child  generally 
cannot  be  accooqplished  in  the  institution  alone.  When  a child  leaves  an 
Institution,  his  treatment  often  continues  through  individualized  help 
and  supervision  in  adapting  to  the  family  and  community  to  which  he  returns. 
In  1956  such  aftercare  supervision  (x)arole)  was  available  for  children 
released  from  all  except  S of  the  institutions. 

Aftercare  supervision  may  be  provided  by  the  institutional  staff 
itself,  by  its  parent  agency,  or  by  a community  agency.  As  indicated 
below  the  institution  itself  or  its  parent  agency  provided  the  aftercare 
supervision  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  institutions: 
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Table  D:  Number  of  institutions,  by  agency  providing 

aftercare  supervision:  1956 


Agency  providing  Institutions 

aftercare  supervision*  (paurole)  iJuSber  Percent 


All  institutions.. 139  100 


Parent  agency  - Total 67  48 

Youth  authority  type  of  agency 24  17 

Welfare  department 13  10 

Probation  department 11  8 

Institutions  department 7 5 

Corrections  depeurtment 6 4 

Other 6 4 

Agency  other  than  parent  agency  - Total. . 4l  29 

State  or  local  welfare  department 21  I9 

Committing  court 16  11 

Other 4 3 

Institution  itself 23  17 

No  aftercare  supervision 8 6 


* Aftercare  supervision  for  some  of  the  institutions  was 
provided  by  more  than  one  agency.  In  such  cases  the  agency 
most  frequently  used  is  shown. 


A larger  percentage  of  the  aftercare  supervision  was  provided  by 
the  parent  agency  and  less  by  the  institution  itself  in  1956  than  in  19^3. 

From  the  data  available,  it  was  determined  that  there  were  edmost 
14,000  children  in  £iftercsu:e  status  on  the  last  day  of  19^6. 


PERSONNEL 


It  has  been  stated  that  pub3ic  Institutions  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quents are  atten^tlng  to  provide  some  of  the  most  difficult  services  to 
administer  in  the  entire  child  welfare  program.  In  order  to  perform 
this  service,  the  primary  requirement  for  a well-rounded  institutional 
treatment  program  is  personnel  that  is  adequate  both  in  quality  and 
quantity. 
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staff  available 


About  12,700  full-time  employees  l!  were  being  paid  for  by  the 
institutions  in  195^  — an  increase  of  22  percent  since  1953*  every 
type  of  institution,  treatment  and  educatiotnal  personnel  were  the  pre- 
donlnant  group,  as  indicated  below: 

Table  E;  Percent  distribution  of  eaployees  by  type  of  ei^loyee, 
and  by  type  of  institution:  December  31^  195^ 


Type  of 
institution 

Totail 

Percent  distribution  of  employees 

Administrative 

Tr^tment 

and 

educational 

Operational 

and 

maintenance 

All  institutions. 

100 

12.7 

57.9 

29.4 

State  institutions. 

100 

12.3 

58.0 

29.7 

Local  institutions. 

100 

16.9 

59.8 

23.3 

Forestry  camps 

100 

17.3 

49.2 

33.5 

Regionally,  the  propoxiilon  of  treatment  and  educational  personnel 
ranged  from  65.3  percent  in  the  Pacific  Region  to  ^3.4  percent  in  the 
Mountain  Region.  In  the  Mountain  Region  there  were  more  employees  in  the 
operational  and  maintenance  category  than  in  any  other.  (See  table  I3. ) 

There  were  close  to  9OO  vacancies  reported  by  the  institutions 
on  the  last  day  of  1956*  llie  percent  distribution  of  vacancies  by 
type  of  institution  is  as  indicated  below: 

Table  F:  Percent  distribution  of  vacancies,  by  type  of  institution: 

December  3I,  195^ 


Type  of  Percent  of 

institution  vacancies 


All  institutions 4.1 

State  institutions. 4.3 

Local  institutions 2.7 

Forestry  camps 2.0 


7/  Only  employees  paid  by  the  institution  and  under  the  administrative 
supervision  of  the  institution  were  included.  Scaae  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  did  not  ea5)loy  certain  types  of  staff  may  have  received 
services  from  staff  paid  by  other  agencies.  These  employees  were 
not  included.  t n 


The  vacancies  were  predominantly  in  the  treatment  and  educational 
positions.  The  hipest  percentage  of  vacancies  occurred  in  the  Mountain 
Region^  \dilch  may  e::q>lain  in  -part  the  low  proportion  of  treatment  and 
educational  personnel  in  that  region.  The  Southern  Region  had  the 
lowest  percentage  of  vacancies.  (See  table  13.) 


Ratio  of  children  to  staff 

There  was  one  full-time  employee  (administrative,  treatment, 
educational,  operational,  or  maintenance)  for  every  2.6  children  in  the 
institutions  on  December  31,  19^6 » The  ratio  of  en^loyees  to  children  . 
for  each  institution,  while  only  a crude  measure  of  the  availability  of 
staff,  is  useful  in  presenting  an  overall  comparison  of  the  staffing 
situation  in  the  institutions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  child-enployee  ratios  in  this  study 
are  based  on  the  filled  positions  on  the  Institution  payroll.  Two  factors 
may  affect  the  child-employee  ratio  of  an  institution.  One  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  personnel  is  being  paid  for  by  an  agency  other  than  the  insti- 
tution. The  other  is  the  number  of  vacant  positions.  Until  the  size  of 
both  these  factors  is  known  and  taken  into  account,  child-employee  ratios 
should  be  used  with  caution. 

For  the  institutions  as  a whole,  there  were  2.6  children  for  each 
staff  member.  Institutions  serving  girls  only  had  a lower  ratio  than 
those  serving  boys  only,  or  both  boys  and  girls.  The  ratio  for  continen- 
tal United  States  was  lowest  in  the  Northeastern  Region  (1.9),  and  highest 
in  the  Southern  Region  (4.0).  With  this  high  ratio,  the  Southern  Region 
also  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  vacancies.  In  general,  the  ratio  of 
children  to  en5>loyees  is  low  in  each  category  of  personnel  when  the  over- 
all ratio  is  low,  and  high  when  the  over-all  ratio  is  high.  (See  table  l4. ) 

As  shown  below,  the  child-employee  ratio  Increases  slightly  as 
the  size  of  the  institution  increases: 

Table  G:  Child-en^loyee  ratio,  by  population  in  institution: 

December  31>  195^ 


Population  in  Child-employee 

Institution ratio 

Less  than  200  children 2.9 

200-299  children 2.6 

300  or  more  children 2.7 


These  data  are  to  be  expected,  since  for  certain  positions 
(particularly  in  the  administrative  category)  the  staff  does  not  neces- 
sarily increase  proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
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institution.  For  eacajnple,  one  statistician  may  serve  am  institution  of 
400  children  as  well  am  one  of  200. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  institutions  reported  no  vacancies  on 
their  staLff  and  47  percent  of  these  had  a child-enqoloyee  ratio  as  hi^ 
as  3.6  or  over.  With  these  institutions,  therefore,  there  seems  little 
prospect  of  lowering  the  child-employee  ratio.  (See  table  I5.) 

As  was  stated  eaurlier,  the  number  of  full-time  employees  increased 
22  percent  between  1953  and  1956.  During  the  sazae  period,  the  resident 
children  increased  by  only  Id  percent.  This  resulted  in  a slightly  lower 
child-eB^loyee  ratio  between  the  two  yeaurs  — an  encouraiging  trend.  There 
was  no  consistent  pattern  of  increases  and  decreases  between  1953  suid 
1956,  with  the  result  that  in  some  regions  the  ratio  increased  while  in 
others  it  decreased. 


Civil  service  or  merit  system  coverage 

Job  satisfemtion  is  one  famtor  in  keeping  good  personnel,  end  one 
factor  in  obtaining  Job  satisfaction  is  to  have  all  positions,  including 
that  of  the  sux>erintendent,  covered  by  am  auieqizate  merit  or  civil  service 
system. 


In  43  i>ercent  of  the  institutions  all  employees  were  covered  by 
some  kind  of  merit  system. 

In  23  percent  of  the  instituticais  some  en5>loyees  were  covered, 
and  in  34  percent  of  the  institutions  no  employee  was  covered,  by  a 
merit  system.  In  the  institutions  where  sosoe  eno>loyees  were  covered, 
over  one-half  stated  that  all  employees  except  the  superintendent  were 
covered.  Most  of  the  institutions  in  the  Southern  amd  Mountain  Regions 
had  no  merit  system  protection.  All  the  enployees  in  the  Terri toriauL 
Region  and  in  the  forestry  camps  vere  covered. 
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EXPENDITURES 


Expenditures  of  institutions  8/ 

It  is  estimated  that  a little  over  $65,000,CXX)  was  spent  daring 
the  period  July  1,  1955  to  June  30^  1956,  by  public  institutions  for 
Juvenile  delinquents  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 

The  institutions  reported  that  8?  percent  of  their  expenditures 
was  for  current  operations.  This  Included  the  costs  of  salaries  and 
wages,  food  and  clothing,  office  and  household  supplies,  and  minor  build- 
ing repairs.  The  remaining  13  percent  was  spent  for  capital  ioiprovements. 

Of  the  money  spent  on  current  operaticxis,  68  percent  was  for 
salaries  and  wages,  while  32  percent  went  for  other  expenses.  In  all 
regions  expenditures  for  salsLzries  were  more  than  half  of  the  totcQ.  oper- 
ating expenses,  ranging  from  93  percent  to  73  percent.  In  general,  as 
the  average  daily  population  increased,  the  percentage  spent  for  salaries 
and  wages  increased.  Institutions  serving  both  boys  and  girls  spent  pro- 
portionately less  for  salaries  and  wages  than  institutions  serving  boys 
only  or  girls  only.  The  percentage  of  total  expenditures  allocated  to 
salaries  and  wages  is  shown  below  by  type  of  Institution: 

Table  H:  Percent  of  total  expenditures  allocated  to  salaries 

and  wages,  by  type  of  institution:  1956 


Type  of  Percent  expenditures  for 

institution  salaries  and  wages 

State  institutions 69 

Local  institutions 93 

Forestry  canps 95 


8/  It  must  be  enphasized  that  the  expenditure  data  reported  by  the 
institutions  did  not  Include  expenditures  of  other  egencies  made 
on  behalf  of  the  children  resident  in  the  institutions.  Therefore, 
expenditures  in  this  report  are  likely  to  understate  total  costs 
of  providing  care,  and  any  comxAiisons  should  be  made  with  caution. 
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Per  capita  operating  expenditures 


In  this  study  the  average  annual  per  capita  operating  expenditures 
for  caring  for  a child  is  $1^893  - a decrease  of  about  7 percent  since 
19^3«  This  decrease  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  increased  expenditures  did 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of  children  cared  for. 

Persons  in  the  institutional  field  naturally  have  a great  interest 
in  data  on  per  capita  costs.  To  be  useful^  any  computation  of  per  capita 
costs  should  include:  the  cost  of  the  services  rendered  the  institution 
by  the  parent  agency;  the  costs  of  replacement  of  building  or  equipment 
pro-rated  over  the  period  of  their  life  expectancy;  costs  of  insurance 
on  property;  a fair  market  value  for  the  food  produced  or  contributed  and 
consumed;  and  a fair  price  for  "free  services"  rendered  from  the  State  or 
from  charitable  organizations.  It  is  difficult  to  develop  a formula 
applicable  to  all  training  schools  and  forestry  camps  for  determining  per 
capita  costs  in  a standardized  manner. 

Per  capita  operating  expenditures  are  computed  in  this  study  by 
dividing  the  total  operating  expenditures  by  the  average  dally  population 
of  the  institution  during  the  year.  Operating  expenditures  are  differ- 
entiated, in  this  report,  trcm  total  expend! t\ires  by  omitting  the  outlay 
for  capital  improvements.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  per  capita  expend- 
itures are  based  only  on  those  expenditures  paid  for  by  the  institutions 
out  of  their  allotted  budget.  Expenditures  of  other  agencies  made  on 
behalf  of  the  children  in  the  institutions  are  not  included,  and  until 
the  extent  of  this  factor  is  known,  per  capita  expenditures  should  be 
used  with  caution. 

Obviously,  individual  institutions  vary  considerably  in  their  per 
capita  operating  expenditure.  A third  of  the  training  schools  and 
forestry  camps  had  a per  capita  operating  expend! txire  of  under  $1,500; 
while  another  12  percent  had  a per  capita  of  as  much  as  $3,000  or  over. 
This  variation  is  also  evident  by  region.  The  xaedlan  per  capita  expend- 
itiire  in  the  United  States  ranged  from  $2,531  in  Northeastern  Region 
to  $1,226  in  the  Southern  Region.  (See  t^le  l6. ) The  table  below  shows 
the  median  per  capita  expenditure  by  type  of  institution: 

Table  I:  Per  capita  operating  expenditures,  by  type  of 

instituticai:  195^ 


Type  of 
institution 

State  institutions 
Local  institutions 
Forestry  camps.... 


Per  capita  oi»erating 
expenditures  (median) 

$1,796 

2,083 

2,0kl 
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The  operating  expenditures  Increased  about  l8  percent  between 
1953  euid  1956,  and  Incieased  In  every  region  in  continentail  United 
States.  However,  the  average  dally  child  population  (on  idilch  the  per 
capita  expenditure  is  based)  Increased  by  about  25  percent.  This 
difference  in  the  percent  Increase  between  these  two  factors  resulted 
in  an  overall  7 percent  decrease  in  the  per  capita  operating  expendi- 
tures between  1953  and  1956* 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  INTAKE  POLICIES 


Administration 


Parent  agency 

Resx>on8lblllty  for  developing  a comprehensive  program  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  delinquent  children  should  be  vested  in  a single 
agency.  2/  This  agency,  known  as  the  paurent  agency  (sometimes  called 
the  central  administrative  body^,  is  the  organization  which  has  policy- 
making, administrative  and  supervisory  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  the  training  school  or  forestry  camp. 

Preferably  this  agency  should  be  the  one  which  eilso  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  other  child  welfare  services.  £/  There  is  a wide  variety  of 
agencies  eidmlnlsterlng  State  public  tii^inlng  schools  and  forestry  camps,  as 
shown  in  the  table  below: 

Table  J:  Parent  agency  of  State  training  schools  and  forestry 

camps  for  juvenile  delinquents 


Parent  agency 

Number  of 
States  * 

Number  of 
institutions 

State  depeirtment  of  public  welfare 

13 

28 

State  department  of  corrections 

3 

8 

State  department  of  institutions 

9 

21 

State  department  of  hesLLth 

. 1 

2 

State  board  of  education 

2 

3 

Other  State  board  (Control,  Charities  and 
Reform,  etc.) 

8 

17 

Special  board  for  training  schools: 

Separate  board  for  each  institution 

5 

13 

One  board  for  all  training  schools 

5 

14 

Youth  authority  type  of  agency 

6 

31 

* Excludes  Alaska,  which  has  no  public  training  schools. 


9/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  11.  (See  footnote  1.) 
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Most  of  the  State  forestry  casqps  were  administered  by  youth 
authority  agencies. 

The  local  training  schools  and  forestry  can^s  present  a different 
picture.  Qne-third  of  them  vere  administered  by  a Juvenile  court  or  a 
probation  department.  Another  2d  percent  had  as  their  peurent  agency  a 
special  board  of  some  kind.  The  remainder  of  the  local  institutions  vere 
administered  by  other  types  of  parent  agencies — welfare  depcurtments, 
departments  of  education^  etc. 


Advisory  board 

Special  advisory  boards  can  make  positive  contributions  to  train- 
ing school  programs.  However^  such  boards  should  have  no  power  to  appoint > 
to  make  binding  policy  decisions,  or  to  administer  the  institution;  they 
should  only  advise  and  interpret.  i2/ 

Fifty-five  percent  of  the  institutions  reported  that  they  had  same 
kind  of  advisory  board.  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  State  institutions  and 
69  percent  of  the  forestry  canqas  have  such  a board,  while  only  39  i>ercent 
of  the  local  institutioois  reported  having  an  advisory  board.  Nearly  9 
out  of  10  Institutions  in  the  Mountain  Region,  and  only  about  k out  of 
10  institutions  in  the  Northeastern  Region,  had  an  advisory  board. 

Reports  containing  statistics 

In  recent  years,  institutions  serving  Juvenile  delinquents  have 
recognized  the  value  of  gaining  public  understanding  of  their  role  in  the 
community  by  means  of  a good  public  relations  and  interpretation  program. 
One  element  in  a good  Interpretation  program  is  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  reports  containing  statistics  about  the  institution. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  institutions  publish  periodic  zreports 
containing  statistics  on  their  program.  Among  the  local  Institutions 
the  proportion  with  publications  (39  percent)  is  lower  than  among  the 
State  training  schools  (76  percent)  or  the  forestry  caBq>s  (85  percent). 

Forty- four  percent  of  the  institutions  that  publish  some  statis- 
tical information  do  so  on  a yearly  basis.  Another  32  percent  publish 
statistics  more  often  than  once  a year,  while  20  percent  publish  in 
periods  longer  than  a year  (usually  biennially) . The  remainder  did  not 
indicate  how  often  they  pubJJished  statistical  reports. 


10/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  1^.  (See  footnote  1. ) 
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Intake  Policies 


The  majority  of  public  training  schools  and  forestry  camps  have 
little  control  over  their  intcOce.  The  intake  of  adjudicated  delinquent 
children  at  these  institutions  is  controlled  or  affected  by  various 
admission  x>ollcies  that  8u:e  either  stated  in  lav  or  foimdated  by  the 
agency  administering  the  institution.  These  determine  what  children 
come  into  the  institution. 


Age  limits 

The  minlimm  and  maximum  ages  of  admission  is  one  of  the  factors 
controlling  the  admission  of  children.  This  age  limit  control  may 
seriously  affect  an  institutions  program.  The  needs  of  younger  children 
are  somevhat  different  from  those  of  older  youths.  Minimum  and  maximum 
legal  ages  often  make  it  necessary  for  an  institution  to  care  for  child- 
ren of  videly  varying  age  groups.  Where  this  occurs^  the  institution  is 
faced  with  the  difficulty  of  adapting  its  facilities  and  treatment  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  young  as  veil  as  older  children. 

Data  on  age  admissions  indicate  that  institutions  are  operating 
prograias  vith  children  of  very  vide  age  differences.  (See  tables  17 
and  l8. ) Hovever^  the  differences  are  not  as  great  in  actual  practice 
as  the  legal  ages  vould  seem  to  indicate.  For  exaoq>le;  percent  of 
the  institutions  had  a difference  of  more  than  7 years  betveen  the  mlni- 
mim  and  maxlimim  ages  of  legal  adml^sslon.  Hovever^  only  35  percent  of 
the  institutions  vere  actually  caring  for  children  vith  an  age  span  of 
over  7 years. 

Also^  in  actual  practice^  the  age  groups  of  children  served  by 
institutions  are  scxaevhat  older  than  vould  be  expected  frcm  an  exam- 
ination of  lei^  ages  of  admission.  For  example^  20  percent  of  the  insti- 
tutions had  a minimum  legal  admission  age  from  6 through  9 years,  and  an 
additional  l4  percent  had  no  minimum  age  limit,  but  Ik  percent  had  child- 
ren under  10  years  of  age  in  their  caire  on  December  31>  19^6.  On  the 
other  hand,  only  l4  percent  of  the  Institutions  had  a maximum  legal  ad- 
mission age  of  19  years  or  over,  but  44  percent  vere  sezving  children  over 
l8  yeatrs  of  age  on  the  laist  day  of  the  yeair.  (See  tables  17  and  Id. ) 

The  latter  results  from  the  fact  that  once  a child  is  admitted  dio  is 
under  the  maximum  legal  admission  age,  he  can  be  held  in  the  institution 
beyond  that  age.  Most  institutions,  vith  but  fev  exceptions,  can  hold  a 
child  up  to  the  atge  of  21  years. 
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Sex  and  race  groups  admitted 


As  with  age^  the  sex  of  the  children  seized  has  scHne  affect  on 
the  programs  of  the  institutions. 

A large  majority  of  the  institutions  restricted  their  admission 
to  children  of  one  sex  group.  Fifty- seven  percent  of  the  institutions 
included  in  this  study  admitted  boys  only;  32  percent  admitted  girls 
only.  Only  11  percent  admitted  both  boys  and  girls. 

Three-quarters  of  the  training  schools  and  forestry  camps 
indicated  that  they  admitted  children  of  all  races.  Fourteen  percent 
admitted  white  children  only,  and  eleven  percent  restricted  their 
admissions  to  nonwhite  children.  Nearly  all  of  the  Institutions  serving 
children  of  one  race  only  were  in  the  Southern  Region. 

Detention  care 

Institutions  for  delinquent  children  should  not  be  used  as  de- 
tention centers  for  the  temporary  care  of  children  pending  court  investi- 
gation and  disposition.  Using  such  institutions  to  hold  children  pending 
their  final  disposition  by  the  courts  is  harmful  both  to  the  children 

rarily  held  and  to  the  children  committed  for  longer  term  treat - 


However,  due  mainly  to  lack  of  other  facilities,  a few  training 
schools  are  used  not  only  for  long-term  training  and  treatment  of  child- 
ren who  are  found  to  be  delinquent  by  a court  but  also  for  short-term 
detention  of  children  ^o  are  awaiting  a court  heauring  on  their  alleged 
delinquency. 

Among  the  institutions,  12  percent  had  a dual  function  of  train- 
ing and  detention.  No  forestry  campBf  and  only  2k  percent  of  the  local 
public  training  schools,  are  included  in  this  group.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  State  public  training  schools  having  this  dual  function  were  in 
the  Northeastern  Region. 

Receiving  children  through  criminal  proceedings  in  adult  courts 

Criminal  courts  "should  not  be  permitted  to  commit  youngsters 
directly  to  training  schools.  Such  practice  creates  serious  administra- 
tive and  program  problems  by  permitting  children  to  be  sentenced  for  a 
determinate  rather  than  an  indeterminate  period.” 


11/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  10.  (See  footnote  1. ) 
12/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  87.  (See  footnote  1. ) 
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One-half  of  the  Institutions  receive  children  through  criminal 
proceedings  in  adult  courts.  Fourteen  percent  of  these  vere  forestry 
canps,  ^dilch  usually  have  boys  of  older  age.  These  older  boys  may  be 
above  the  age  Jurisdiction  of  a juvenile  court.  Juvenile  courts  occa- 
sionally waive  the  jurisdiction  of  children  to  an  adult  court,  partic- 
ularly in  the  more  serious  cases.  None  of  the  local  public  training 
schools  received  children  from  adult  courts,  Sixty-ei^t  percent  of 
the  State  training  schools  reporting  from  the  Southern  Region  vere 
receiving  children  through  criminal  proceedings  in  adult  courts. 


Source  of  referral 

Sixty-four  percent  of  the  institutions  received  their  children 
directly  frc»  courts;  another  11  percent  from  the  courts  through  their 
peurent  agency;  l6  percent  received  some  of  their  children  directly 
frcmi  the  court  and  some  through  the  parent  agency.  In  the  remainder 
of  the  institutions  the  children  were  received  from  the  court  through 
other  sources  or  through  other  combinations  of  sources. 


Legal  custody  of  children  placed 

Legal  custody  denotes  a legal  statxas  created  by  court  order 
embodying  those  parental  rights  and  responsibilities  associated  with 
the  day-to-day  care  of  a child.  It  includes  the  rl^t  to  the  care, 
custody  and  control  of  the  child.  It  includes  the  duty  to  provide 
food,  clothing,  shelter , .education  and  ordinary  medical  care,  emd  to 
train  and  discipline.  iJ/ 

Althou^  all  the  children  are  placed  in  an  Institution  through 
court  commitment,  nevertheless,  the  court  vests  the  legal  custody  of 
the  committed  children  with  various  agencies.  Forty-six  percent  of  the 
institutions  reported  that  the  legal  custody  of  all  their  children  was 
vested  in  the  institution  itself;  thirty  percent  reported  that  the 
legal  custody  was  vested  in  the  parent  agency;  and  10  percent  that  the 
legal  custody  was  retained  by  the  committing  court.  The  remainder  of 
the  institutions  reported  that  the  legal  custody  of  the  children  was 
vested  with  other  types  of  agencies  or  with  more  than  one  agency. 


Refusal  to  accept  committed  child 

Many  children  cannot  participate  effectively  in  the  institution 
program  because  of  a mental  or  physicad.  disability.  "The  training 
school  or  parent  agency  shoiild  be  authortzed  by  law  to  return  such  child- 
ren to  the  committing  court  for  other  disposition  or  to  initiate  action 


13/  Standards  for  SpecicLlized  Cknirts  Dealing  with  Children.  Children's 
Bureau  Publication  No.  3^*  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.,  195^  (pp.  15-17) 
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in  another  coxirt  for  proper  commitment  when  appropriate,  or  to  refer  them 
to  other  facilities  for  taaporary  care.” 

Forty  percent  of  the  institutions  had  authority  to  return  child- 
ren to  the  committing  court.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  these  institutions 
could  return  the  child  to  the  court  if  he  was  mentally  retarded;  84  per- 
cent of  them  could  do  so  if  the  child  was  mentally  ill;  48  x)ercent,  if 
physically  handicapped;  48  percent,  if  physically  ill;  and  32  percent  of 
the  institutions  could  return  a girl  who  was  pregnant. 


Authority  to  transfer  children  to  other  institutions 

Most  training  schools  reported  that  they  have  authority  to  trans- 
fer children  to  other  types  of  institutions  without  referral  to  the  com- 
mitting court  if  the  child  cannot  participate  effectively  in  the  insti- 
tution's program  because  of  a physical  or  mental  disability.  These  in- 
clude institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded,  physically  handicapped  or 
disabled,  psychotic,  and  adult  criminals.  4|/  a large  majority  of  the 
local  public  training  schools  did  not  have  this  authority. 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  institutions  could  transfer  a child 
to  another  facility  without  referral  to  the  committing  court.  Some  of  the 
institutions  had  such  authority  to  transfer  to  only  one  facility;  a few 
institutions  had  authority  to  make  such  a transfer  to  several  facilities. 

Two-thirds  of  the  training  schools  and  forestry  caops  could  trans- 
fer a child  to  a mental  hospital;  ^4  percent  could  transfer  a child  to  a 
facility  for  the  mentally  retarded;  40  percent  could  transfer  a child  to 
a penal  institution;  and  27  percent,  to  a facility  for  the  physically 
handicapped. 


14/  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Children,  p.  87*  (See  footnote  1. ) 
1^/  The  constitutionality  of  transfering  children  to  an  adult  penal 
institution  has  been  challenged.  See  Stemdards  for  Specialized 
Courts  Dealing  yith  Children,  pp.  27,  Also  see  \feite  V.  Reid, 

126  Fed.  SuppT  867,  a case  irtiich  was  decided  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  District  of  Columbia,  December  15,  1954. 
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APPENDIX 


Table  1:  NUMBER  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN, 

BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION,  REGION,  CAPACITY,  AND  SEX 
GROUP  SERVED:  DECEMBER  31,  195^ 


Type,  region,  capacity. 

All  institutions 

Institutions 
that  reported 

and  sex  group  served 

a/ 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

All  Institutions 

175 

100 

139 

100 

Type 

126 

State 

72 

108 

78 

Local 

3^ 

19 

18 

13 

Forestry  casq>s 

15 

9 

13 

9 

Region  V 

38 

Northeastern 

22 

31 

22 

Northcentral 

4o 

23 

33 

24 

Southern 

57 

32 

39 

28 

Mountain 

12 

7 

9 

7 

Pacific 

22 

13 

21 

15 

Territorial 

6 

3 

6 

4 

Capacity 

42 

Less  than  100  children 

57 

33 

30 

100-149  children. ..... 

32 

18 

29 

21 

150-199  children...... 

23 

13 

15 

11 

200-299  children 

35 

20 

26 

19 

300  or  more  children. . 

28 

16 

27 

19 

Sex  group  served 

96 

Boys  only 

55 

79 

57 

Girls  only 

59 

34 

45 

32 

Boys  and  girls 

20 

11 

15 

11 

^ The  list  of  institutions  was  compiled  for  the  most  part  from  the 
"Directory  of  Public  Training  Schools  for  Delinquent  Children," 
Children's  Bureau,  May  1955*  Changes  and  additions  since  the  Directory 
was  published  were  also  used. 

^ See  Table  19,  page  40  for  States  included  in  each  region. 
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Table  2:  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT 

CHILDREN,  BY  RACE  AND  SEX,  AND  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION 
AND  REGION:  DECEMBER  31,  1956 
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White 
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-d-  CM  H roco  H ro  -d-CMCMoOHH  VO  i 
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00 -d-  ro  H -d-  r-l  ro  oO -d-  <o  H -d- H 

(H  rH  -if  iH  iH 

Boys 

C7V 

ro 

VO 

•v 

ro 

mvo  HVO  mvo  -d-  movvo  f-vo  CM  Q 

t^P-d-m-d-H  P O CM  H moo  H f-  vO 

CMOvroaoc^m  CM  H m o oO  H m CJv  -d- 

ro  ro  ro  H ^ rororo  h 

Region  and  type 
of  institution 

All  Institutions. . . . 

Northeastern 

Northcentral 

Southern 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Territorial 

State  institutions. . 

Northeastern 

Northcentral 

Southern 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Territorial 

Local  institutions.. 

Forestry  camps 

2k 


^ Figures  were  estimated. 


Table  3:  PERCEWT  CHANGE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILmEN,  BY  SEX, 

AND  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION  AND  REGION: 

JANUARY  1,  1956  TO  DECHffiER  3I,  1956 


Region  and  type 
of 

institution 

Percent  change 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

All  institutions 

10.9 

13.3 

4.3 

Northeastern 

12.3 

13.1 

9.7 

Northcentral 

10.4 

15.4 

-0.9 

Southern 

8.1 

12.7 

-3.2 

Mountsiin 

8.6 

11.2 

-1.3 

Pacific* 

12.4 

7.8 

34.4 

Territorial 

27.8 

28.9 

23.9 

State  institutions.... 

10.4 

12.8 

3.9 

Northeastern 

12.0 

13.0 

8.9 

Northcentral 

9.6 

14.5 

-1.0 

Southern 

7.4 

12.3 

-4.1 

Mountain 

8.6 

11.2 

-1.3 

Pacific 

11.6 

5.0 

35.6 

Territorial 

28.3 

29.5 

23.9 

Local  institutions.... 

10.7 

9.9 

15.2 

Forestry  caiops 

37.8 

37.8 

1 

^ Decreases  are  preceded  by  a minus  (-)  sign.  All  others  are  increases. 
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Table  h:  AGE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT 

CHILDREN,  BY  REGION:  DECEMBER  31,  I956 


Age 

All 

regions 

North - 
eaistem 

North - 
central 

Southern 

Mountain 

Pacific 

Terri- 

torial 

All  ages 

27,836 

6,916 

7,367 

7,773 

1,210 

3,500 

1,070 

Under  10  years. 

61 

35 

6 

15 

3 

2 

10-11  years. . . . 

464 

156 

50 

194 

20 

40 

4 

12-13  years. . . . 

2,698 

826 

397 

1,089 

136 

203 

47 

14-15  years.... 

9,413 

3,069 

1,889 

2,666 

454 

1,103 

232 

16-17  years .... 

8,666 

2,055 

2,037 

2,074 

390 

1,690 

420 

18  years  and 
over 

1,569 

164 

285 

262 

52 

461 

365 

Not  reported. . . 

4,945 

611 

2,703 

1,^73 

158 

— 

— 

Median  age  (yrs. ) 

15. 7 

15.4 

16.0 

15.4 

15.6 

16.5 

17.2 
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Table  5;  RACE  AND  SEX  OF  CHILKiEN  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
DELINQUENT  CHILDREN,  BY  AGE:  DECEMBER  31,  1956 
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Age 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

(0 

0) 

§f 

3 

Under  10  years. 

10-11  years. . . 

12-13  years . . . 

i4-15  years. . . 

16-17  years... 

18  years  and 
over 

Not  reported  • . 

Median  age  (yrs.  ’ 

V 


ca 

o 

a 


27 


7^  girls  where  race  and  age  were  not  given. 


Table  6:  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  F(« 

DELINQUENT  CHILEREN,  BY  RACE  AND  SEX,  AND  BY  REGION: 

DECEMBER  31,  1956 


Percent  distribution 


Total 

Vlhlte 

Nonvhlte 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

All  institutions 

100 

6? 

50 

17 

33 

25 

8 

Northeastern 

100 

60 

47 

13 

40 

29 

11 

Northcentral. 

100 

73 

53 

20 

27 

19 

6 

Southern 

100 

64 

45 

19 

36 

28 

8 

Mountain 

100 

87 

71 

l6 

13 

10 

3 

Pacific 

100 

64 

50 

14 

36 

29 

7 

Territorial 

100  5/ 

71 

58 

13 

29 

25 

4 

^ Puerto  Rico  only;  other  territories  did  not  report  by  race. 


Table  7:  PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHILMIEN  UNDER  21  YEARS  OF  AGE, 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  RACE  AND  SEX,  AND  BY 
REGION:  1950 


Percent  distribution 


Total 

White 

Nonvhite 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

All  regions..^, 

100 

87 

44 

43 

13 

6 

7 

Northeastern 

100 

93 

47 

46 

7 

3 

4 

Northcentral 

100 

95 

47 

5 

2 

3 

Southern 

100 

75 

38 

37 

25 

12 

13 

Mountain 

100 

94 

48 

46 

6 

3 

3 

Pacific 

100 

95 

49 

46 

5 

3 

2 

Territorial 

100 

69 

35 

34 

31 

16 

15 
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Tatle  8:  PERCENT  OF  RETURNEES  TO  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT 

CHILmEN,  BY  REGION,  CHILD  POPULATION  IN  INSTITUTION,  AND 

SEX  GROUP  SERVED:  1956 


Region,  child 
population  in 
institution, 
sex  group  served 

Total 

number 

of 

insti- 

tutions 

Percent  of  returnees  a/ 

Under 

2.5 

2.5- 

4.9 

5.0- 

9.9 

10.0- 

14.9 

15.0- 

19.9 

20.0- 

24.9 

25.0 

or 

over 

Not 

reported 

All  Institutions. 

139 

17 

14 

23 

27 

19 

7 

24 

8 

Region 

Northeastexn. . . . 

31 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

1 

5 

3 

Northcentral. . . . 

33 

1 

3 

2 

8 

3 

4 

9 

3 

Southern 

39 

5 

3 

10 

8 

8 

1 

4 

- 

Mountain 

9 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Pacific 

21 

5 

3 

5 

5 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Territorial 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Child  population 

in  institution 

Less  than  100... 

49 

11 

4 

13 

5 

5 

1 

6 

4 

100-149 

18 

1 

2 

4 

5 

3 

- 

2 

1 

150-199 

18 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

3 

1 

200-299 

28 

2 

3 

1 

9 

6 

2 

5 

- 

300-399 

12 

- 

2 

2 

3 

- 

- 

4 

1 

400  or  more 

14 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

79 

12 

8 

11 

18 

9 

3 

12 

6 

Girls  oxily 

45 

5 

4 

10 

7 

7 

3 

8 

1 

Boys  and  girls. . 

15 

• 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

a/ 


Percent  of  retximees  vaa  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  retvimees  by 
the  number  of  children  admitted  to  the  Institutions  during  1956. 
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Table  9:  PERCENT  OF  RUNAWAYS  FROM  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT 

CHILI«EN,  BY  REGION,  CHILD  POPULATION  IN  INSTITUTION,  AND 

SEX  (ffiOUP  SERVED:  1956 


Region,  child 
population  in 
institution, 
sex  group  served 

Total 

nvunber 

of 

insti- 

tutions 

Percent  of  runaways  ^ 

Under 

2.5 

2.5- 

^.9 

5.0- 

9.9 

10.0- 

14.9 

15.0- 

19.9 

20.0- 

24.9 

25.0 

or 

over 

Not 

reported 

All  institutions. 

139 

16 

17 

19 

21 

16 

14 

34 

2 

Region 

Northeastern 

31 

1 

5 

2 

3 

7 

4 

9 

Northcentral 

33 

4 

4 

4 

7 

2 

4 

7 

1 

Southern 

39 

4 

7 

5 

6 

5 

5 

7 

- 

Mountain 

9 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

4 

1 

Pacific 

21 

2 

1 

6 

4 

2 

1 

5 

- 

Territorial 

6 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Child  popxilation 

in  institution 

Less  than  100. . . . 

49 

8 

4 

6 

8 

5 

5 

12 

1 

lOO-li+9 

18 

- 

5 

1 

1 

4 

2 

5 

- 

150-199 

18 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

- 

6 

1 

200-299 

28 

1 

4 

6 

4 

1 

2 

10 

- 

300-399 

12 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

- 

- 

400  or  more 

l4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

79 

10 

7 

11 

16 

8 

9 

16 

2 

Girls  only 

45 

5 

10 

6 

4 

6 

2 

12 

- 

Boys  and  girls. . . 

15 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

* 

^ Percent  of  runaways  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  runaways  by 

the  number  of  children  that  had  been  in  the  institution  at  any  time  during 
the  yeau*  1956. 
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Table  10:  AVERAGE  LENGTH  OF  STAY  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 

DELINQUENT  CHILDREN,  BY  REGION,  CHILD  POPULATION 
IN  INSTITUTION,  AND  SEX  GROUP  SERVED:  1956 


Region,  child 
population  in 
institution, 
sex  group  served 

Total 

nxnaber 

of 

insti- 

tutions 

Average  length  of  stay  (months) 

Less 

than 

6 

6-8 

9-11 

3^-17 

18-23 

24  or 
more 

All  institutions. 

139 

8 

36 

31 

39 

18 

7 

Region 

Northeastern 

31 

1 

4 

10 

10 

6 

- 

Northcentral 

33 

2 

10 

10 

9 

1 

1 

Southern 

39 

- 

5 

5 

16 

11 

2 

Itountain 

9 

- 

5 

1 

2 

- 

1 

Pacific 

21 

5 

n 

4 

1 

- 

- 

Territories. 

6 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

3 

Child  population 

in  institution 

Less  than  100. . . . 

49 

4 

15 

9 

12 

6 

3 

100-149 

18 

2 

1 

5 

6 

1 

3 

150-199 

18 

1 

3 

6 

2 

6 

- 

200-299 

28 

1 

7 

5 

12 

3 

- 

300-399 

12 

- 

4 

3 

3 

2 

- 

400  or  more 

14 

6 

3 

4 

- 

1 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

79 

8 

32 

11 

20 

6 

2 

Girls  only 

45 

- 

2 

16 

14 

8 

5 

Boys  and  girls... 

15 

• 

2 

4 

5 

4 

• 
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Table  11:  CAPACITY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN, 

BY  SEX  GROUP  SERVED:  DECEMBER  31,  1956 


Capacity 

Total  number 
of 

institutions 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

Girls  only 

Boys  and  girls 

All  Institutions 

139 

79 

45 

15 

Tisss  than  50  chilclrein. 

11 

7 

4 

- 

50-99  children 

31 

21 

9 

1 

100-149  children 

29 

8 

17 

4 

150-199  children 

15 

4 

7 

4 

200-249  children 

11 

8 

2 

1 

250-299  children 

15 

12 

2 

1 

300-399  children 

15 

8 

4 

3 

400  or  more  children. 

12 

11 

- 

1 
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Table  12:  PERCENT  OCCUPANCY  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FC»  DELINQUENT 

CHILDREN,  BY  REGION,  CAPACITY,  AND  SEX  GROUP  SERVED: 

DECEMBER  31,  1956 


Total 

number 

Percent  occupancy  ^ 

Region,  capacity, 
sex  group  served 

of 

insti- 

tutions 

50.0 

or 

less 

50.1- 

60.0 

1 

H 0 

70.1- 

80.0 

80.1- 

90.0 

90.1- 

100.0 

100.1 
or  over 

All  institutions 

139 

4 

7 

12 

14 

24 

4o 

38 

Region 

Northeastern. . . . 

31 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

8 

7 

Northcentral. . . . 

33 

- 

1 

4 

5 

9 

9 

5 

Southern 

39 

- 

2 

3 

4 

4 

15 

11 

Mountain 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

2 

4 

Pacific 

21 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

6 

10 

Territorial 

6 

2 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Capacity 
Less  than  100 
children 

42 

2 

2 

5 

4 

9 

14 

6 

100-1^4-9  children 

30 

1 

1 

5 

4 

5 

7 

7 

150-199  children 

15 

1 

mm 

1 

4 

3 

6 

200-299  children 

25 

- 

2 

- 

3 

3 

6 

11 

300  or  more 

children 

27 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

10 

8 

Sex  group  served 

Boys  only 

79 

1 

5 

6 

4 

13 

23 

27 

Girls  only 

45 

2 

1 

6 

6 

8 

14 

8 

Boys  and  girls.. 

15 

1 

1 

• 

4 

3 

3 

3 

a/ 


Percent  occupancy  vas  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  resident  children 
on  December  31>  1956  by  the  capacity  of  the  institution. 
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Table  13:  PERSONNEL  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

BY  TYPE  OF  EMPLOYEE  AND  NUMBER  OF  VACANCIES,  AND  BY 
TYPE  OF  INSTITUTION  AND  REGION:  DECEMBER  31,  I956 
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Percent  vacancies  was  obtadjied  by  dividing  the  number  of  vacjancles  by  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
enqployees  plus  the  number  of  vacancies. 


Table  l4:  RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  EMPLOYEES  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 

DELINQUENT  CHILDREN,  BY  REGION,  CHILD  POPULATION  IN 
INSTIOUTION,  AND  SEX  GROUP  SERVED:  DECEMBER  3I,  I956 


Child-employee  ratio  ®/ 

Region,  child 
population  in 
institution, 
sex  group  served 

Total 

Administrative 

enqployees 

Treatment 

and 

educational 

employees 

Operational 

and 

maintenance 

employees 

All  institutions 

2.6 

20.4 

^.5 

8.8 

Region 

16.1 

3.0 

Northeastern. . . . 

1.9 

7.4 

Noirthcentral. . . . 

2.4 

18.2 

4.6 

6.8 

Southern 

4.0 

30.0 

7.3 

12.3 

Mo\mt6Lln 

3.2 

25.2 

7.5 

7.4 

Pacific 

2.3 

18.9 

3»6 

10.4 

Territoriad. 

4.9 

26.8 

7.9 

24.3 

Child  population 
in  institution 

Less  than  100. . . . 

2.7 

16.4 

4.6 

10.3 

100-149 

2.5 

17.6 

4.0 

10.7 

150-199 

2.2 

18.3 

3.7 

7.1 

200-299 

2.6 

18.2 

4.9 

7.9 

300-399 

2.6 

21.6 

4.3 

10.3 

400  or  more 

2.7 

26.7 

4.6 

9.0 

Sex  group  served 

4.7 

3.6 

9.5 

8.4 

Boys  only 

2.8 

22.9 

Girls  only 

2.2 

15.3 

Boys  and  girls. . . 

2.5 

20.6 

5.0 

6.7 

^ Nximber  of  children  per  en5>loyee. 
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Table  15;  PERCENT  OF  PERSONNEL  VACANCIES  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILmEN,  BY  CHILD-IWPLOYEE  RATIO: 

DECEMBER  31,  1956 


Child-employee 
ratio  ^ 

Total 

nimber 

of 

insti- 

tutions 

Percent  of  personnel  vacancies  ^ 

None 

0.1- 

1.9 

2.0- 

3.9 

1 

0 ON 

• • 

6.0- 

7.9 

8.0- 

9.9 

10.0 
or  over 

Not 

reported 

All  institutions 

139 

60 

9 

20 

15 

7 

14 

11 

3 

1*5  or  less. . . 

8 

2 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1.6  - 2.0 

26 

6 

4 

7 

5 

1 

1 

2 

- 

2.1  - 2.5 

25 

8 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

- 

2.6  - 3.0 

17 

5 

- 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

mm 

3*1  ” 3*5****» 

17 

11 

- 

- 

1 

- 

3 

2 

- 

3.6  - 4.0 

17 

10 

- 

3 

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

4.1  - 5.0 

9 

7 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

5.1  or  over. . . 

17 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

Not  reported.. 

3 

- 

am 

- 

- 

•• 

- 

mm 

3 

^ See  tables  13  aad  l4  for  definitions. 
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Ajinual  per  capita  operating  expenditure  vas  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  operating 
expenditure  by  the  average  daily  child  population. 


Table  1?:  LEGAL  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  ADMISSION  AGES  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN:  1956 


Minimum  legal 
admission  age 

Total 

number 

of 

insti - 
tutions 

Maximum  legal 

admission 

age 

13 

yrs. 

ih 

yrs. 

15 

yrs. 

16 

yrs. 

17 

yrs. 

18 

yrs. 

19 

yrs. 

20 

yrs. 

21 

yrs. 

Over 
21  yrs. 

All  institutions 

139 

1 

1 

8 

17 

3W 

58 

3 

6 

7 

k 

None 

19 

- 

- 

1 

3 

5 

8 

- 

2 

- 

- 

6 yeeirs 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 years 

6 

«» 

- 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 ye&rs 

17V 

1 

1 

1 

3^ 

' 3b/ 

5 

1 

1 

1 

- 

9 years 

k 

- 

mm 

- 

1 

is/ 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10  years 

31 

- 

- 

1 

k 

10 

14 

1 

tm 

1 

mm 

11  years 

7 

- 

- 

mm 

- 

5 

2 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

12  years. ...... 

- 

- 

5 

3 

k 

19 

1 

1 

1 

- 

13  years 

k 

mm 

- 

mm 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

mm 

- 

l4  years 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

tm 

- 

15  years 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

mm 

l6  years 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

k 

ks/ 

One  coeducational  institution  in  this  group  bad  a maxliDum  legeJ.  age  of 
admission  of  17  years  for  boys  and  l8  years  for  girls.  For  this  Institution, 
only  the  maximum  legal  admission  &ge  for  boys  is  shown  in  the  table. 


^ Two  coeducatlonaG.  institutions  in  this  group  had  a minimum  legal  age  of 
admission  of  8 years  for  boys  and  a different  minimum  legal  admission  ege 
for  girls  (7  yeaxs  for  one;  10  years  for  the  other).  For  both  institutions, 
only  the  legal  admission  age  for  boys  is  shown  in  the  table. 

c/  Forestry  camps  in  California  (3)  and  Minnesota  (l). 
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Table  l8:  MINIMUM  AND  MAXIMUM  AGES  OF  CHILDREN  ACTUALLY  IN 

PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DELINQUENT  CHILDREN: 
DECEMBER  31,  1956 


Minimum  age  of 
children  actually 

Total 

number 

of 

insti- 

tutions 

Maxiouffl  age  of  children  actually 
in  the  institutions 

in  the 

institutions 

15 

yrs. 

l6 

yrs. 

IT 

yrs. 

13 

yrs. 

19 

yrs. 

20 

yrs. 

21  yrs. 
or  over 

All  institutions. . . . 

1262/ 

2 

3 

19 

4l 

32 

11 

13 

Under  3 years 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 yeeurs 

3 

- 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 

1 

9 years 

9 

1 

- 

2 

3 

2 

1 

- 

10  years 

13 

1 

2 

2 

6 

5 

- 

2 

11  years 

25 

- 

3 

k 

9 

5 

3 

1 

12  years 

30 

- 

- 

k 

13 

9 

1 

3 

13  years 

15 

- 

1 

2 

k 

5 

2 

1 

l4  years 

6 

- 

1 

- 

2 

2 

1 

15  years 

9 

- 

- 

2 

3 

2 

2 

- 

l6  years 

5 

- 

- 

— 

1 

1 

- 

3 

^ Thirteen  institutions  did  not  report  the  age  breakdown. 
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Table  19:  Regional  classification  of  States:  19^6 


Northeastern  Region 

Connecticut 

Delavare 

District  of  Columbia 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


Northcentral  Region 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Mlxmesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Southern  Region 

Alabana 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia* 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

TexEts 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Mountain  Region 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Pacific  Region 

Cal  i f omla 

Oregon 

Washington 


Territorial  Region 

Hawaii 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


*No  institutions  from  this  State  included  in  study. 
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